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silk from Italy there was ' great idleness amongst young gentle-
women . . . and laying down of many good and notable house-
holds J.

Summary, i. There had been an English woollen industry
as early as the twelfth century, but it is to Edward III that we
owe the impetus that eventually placed England at the head
of the wool-manufacturing states. By inviting Flemish artisans
to settle in England and by a policy, more or less consistent, of
encoiu aging the export of cloth and limiting that of wool, he
and his successors eventually drew from Flanders the monopoly
of the manufacture and in the end superseded that country.
This policy combined with and reacted on the contemporaneous
movement for the conversion of arable land to pasture, and the
two processes together converted England from a purely agricul-
tural land to one having considerable manufactures.

2,  The improvement of the processes of manufacture and its
subdivision among many workers produced the capitalist and
tewlrd to break up the gild system which had hitherto controlled
all industry*   The same forces destroyed the originally demo-
cratic government of the gilds as of the towns, and concentrated
the power of both bodies in the hands of a continually decreasing
numbtT of wealthy traders and manufacturers to the exclusion
of the constantly increasing number of daily wage-earners and
the destruction of the small master-craftsman.

3.  The total prosperity of the nation undoubtedly increased
finally brtwc.cn 1300 and 1500, but at the same time inequalities
of wraith became more marked, the mere wage-earner increased
in number, tlw breakdown of the old system of protection was
not followed by any successful new one to protect the weak
against tins strong, ' labour questions' began to appear, with,
worst* still, the early recruits of a pauper class, which rapidly
bceamo too numerous for existing  charitable or municipal
agencies to deal with.